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BOOK DEPARTMENT 

GENERAL WORKS IN ECONOMICS 

Fetteb, Frank A. Economic Principles. (Volume I.) Pp. x, 523. Price, 
$1.75. New York : The Century Company, 1915. 

Professor Fetter's latest work is remarkable for the logical consistency of 
its theoretical structure. Beginning with a discussion of value, he abandons' the 
terminology of the hedonistic, "marginal utility" treatment for one in which 
choice, based on considerations of varying desirability among goods, is fundamen- 
tal. Margins, however, still mark equilibrium points, and the new terminology is 
really less vital in the changes it affects than might seem at first glance. But 
this does not affect the course of the general argument. The starting point is 
with the consumer. He sets into motion "waves of value." At a middle point 
stands the enterpriser. Consumers express through him their estimates of 
indirect goods and services, which get their prices from those of expected products. 
Rent is the direct payment for an instrumental use. Wages are a payment for 
services, direct or indirect. The rate of payment is a reflection of the value of 
these services to the purchaser of the ultimate product. This usually involves 
anticipated rather than immediate values. The enterpriser is intermediary in 
the estimate-making process. Interest is the outcome of time preference; and 
the rate of interest is an index of marginal preference. Costs never determine 
prices or values, but values do determine whether or not costs shall be incurred. 
An enterpriser's costs determine whether or not he can make a profit. Profits are 
consequently a residual, variable, "non-contractual" share of final values. Such 
are some of the essential conclusions of Fetter's static analysis. It does much to 
clear up theoretical ambiguities and inconsistencies, but to a beginner it will 
doubtless be forbidding. There is a quality of simplicity about the whole treat- 
ment that suggests ease of assimilation on the part of a student. But this sim- 
plicity is more seeming than real. It results from an abstruseness of treatment 
and a use of distinctions often so broad as to give to the student or general reader 
the impression that economics is a discipline both unreal and impractical. 

The final book (Part VI), dealing with economic dynamics, shows a different 
trend. Real problems of vast social import are discussed in an absorbing way. 
The handling of diminishing returns (which are not), and of the Malthusian doc- 
trine of population (which functions not) is admirable in the telling distinction, 
that are made; and the last chapter, which deals essentially with the relations of 
theory to progaganda, affords an admirable summary of economic backgrounds. 

Professor Fetter's coming volume will be awaited with interest. It will com- 
plete what is indeed a magnum opus. 

R. C. McCrba. 

Columbia University. 
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